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A HACK WRITER’S WORK. 


On a wide, quiet street, pleasantly removed 
from the rumbling of trolley wheels and the 
blowing of automobile horns, I found the 
home of a former Youth’s Companion editor 
and the author of some six hundred short 
stories, and in a sunny study, generous in its 
spaces for book-shelves, tables, roll-top desk, 
typewriter, I was given a delightful hour. 

“The morning is the best time to work,” 
he explained his free afternoon. “I seldom do 
any writing after luncheon. Some mornings 
Iam up at five. Perhaps I know what I am 
going to write when I come into my study, 


maybe I do not, but in five minutes I am 
I read a good deal and gather sugges- 
tions in that way. Sometimes a picture sug- 
gests a story or an article. Monday was a 
record day. I wrote fourteen little articles 
of about seven hundred words each, 
here,” passing a letter toward me, “is an ac- 
ceptance for eleven of them. Some say writ- 
ing for the religious papers does not pay, but 
when you learn to write rapidly it does. 

“If I were writing fiction all the time I 
should get terribly exhausted, but there’s so 
much variety in my work that I never tire of 
it or feel fatigued.” 

“Do you find the doing of miscellaneous 
work has injured your creative ability ?” 

“No doubt it is harder for me to write a 
story today than it was twenty years ago. 
But take most of the short-story writers — 
you see their names in the big magazines 
possibly half a dozen times a year. With my 
special articles I sell hundreds of manuscripts 
in that period.” 

He indicated a line of neat white boxes 
arranged one above the other in an adjoining 
closet, all full of his articles clipped from 
various papers. Above were letter-files. 

“This is my grave-yard,” he smiled. The 
grave-yard contained clippings regarding al- 
most every prominent man and woman and 
almost every subject you could think of 
“Whenever I am ready to write on Lincoln, 
or Washington, or the Peace Movement, or 
Old. Houses, or Games for Boys and Girls,” 
he said, turning up one of the envelopes, “I 
have my data right here. 

“Come back ? Why, of course I have stuff 
that comes back,” he exclaimed, in answer to 
his own question. “What do I care if it 
does ? That pile over there is all matter that’s 
been rejected. Sometime this week I'll send 
it all out again. Just a short while ago I 


busy. 


and 
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visited Harriet Prescott Spofford, who told 
me she had sold a manuscript on its thirty- 
third trip. 

“TI never get discouraged ; there’s always 
anticipation about what is already out, and 
expectation about what I shall work on next. 

“This winter I went to California on a 
lecture trip. I had my typewriter with me 
and paid my expenses coming and going out 
of my writing. When I go no further than 
New York I always carry my machine and 
use it on the train. Last time I made four- 
teen dollars. 

“You know I was greatly sustained by 
something I read recently concerning the 
dead line in different professions. The dead 
line in the ministry was put at fifty — and 
you know it’s so, you don’t hear of many 
churches calling a white-haired minister, un- 
less he’s unusually gifted. It’s about the same 
with teachers and doctors, but this writer 
went on to say that the one profession in 


which there is no dead line is the literary pro- 
fession. There was Julia Ward Howe, clear 
and capable at ninety, and Hezekiah Butter- 
worth and John Trowbridge doing fine work 
in the eighties. William Dean Howells at 
the same age is ripe in experience and ex- 
pression. William De Morgan was just be- 
ginning at fifty. Scott did not discover his 
real powers till he was forty-three. Milton 
was between sixty and seventy when he wrote 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and Bunyan about the same 
age when ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was written. 
That article sustained me greatly,” he reiter- 
ated. “I have had letters from people all 
over the country who have said my stories 
have cheered them and my articles have 
helped them, so I feel that I have done some- 
thing. And with my own cheerful spirit — 
for which God be thanked — and my interest 
in life, I don’t believe I shall ever know what 


the dead line is.” Beulah Rector. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





THE CREATIVE FACULTY OF WOMEN IN ART AND LETTERS. 


In the June number of THe WRriTER there 
appeared the following paragraph from the 
pen of Molly Elliot Seawell : — 

“Tt has been my belief for a long time, 
that women are entirely lacking in the 
creative faculty, and if everything done 
by women in art and literature were de- 
stroyed, the world would not lose a single 
masterpiece.” 

A sweeping statement this, and one would 
naturally suppose that the person who made 
it would be familiar with the history of fic- 
tion and of fiction writers, but from the quo- 
tation this would not appear to be the case. 

In this brief article I shall confine myself 
to the subject of literature, but in passing I 
feel that I must say just a word regarding 
Rosa Bonheur. Can any one say that, should 
all of Rosa Bonheur’s paintings be destroyed, 


the world would not lose a single master- 
piece? It has long been my impression, 
gained from critics’ judgments, that in the 
portrayal of cattle and horses there was none 
who surpassed Rosa Bonheur ; that in her 
work she was as great a master as was Land- 
seer in the painting of dogs ; and that “ The 
Horse Fair” is a masterpiece. 

Also in my schooldays I learned that Ma- 
dame de Staél was a genius of the literary 
profession of her century, and the most bril- 
liant conversationalist of her day, and that 
the brilliant writings of George Sand were 
excelled by the work of no man of her time. 

A glance into the Encyclopedia Britannica 
( Vol. XIX, pp. 833-38) shows us that the 
first novel to appear in France was written 
by a woman, the Comtesse de La Fayette. In 
fact we find that “Madame de La Fayette 
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was the first writer of prose in Europe who 
portrayed, as closely to nature as she could, 
the actual manner and conversations of well- 
bred people.” At the close of the seventeenth 
century, though there were many other 
writers, her “ Princesse de Cléves,” published 
in 1662, remained the solitary novel of moral 
analysis. Madame de Staél published two 
novels ( “Delphine,” 1802; and “Corinne,” 
1807) which introduced a new phase in 
novel-writing to the reading public of her 
time, namely, “the misinterpreted woman of 
genius.” As for George Sand, in Volume III, 
p. v. of “A Century of French Romance,” 
Pearl Mary-Teresa Craigie (“John Oliver 
Hobbes” ) writes: “She is the greatest 
woman writer the world has ever known, or 
is ever likely to know.” And at the close uf 
her article Mrs. Craigie says : “ She [ George 
Sand ] is quoted unconsciously today’ by hun- 
dreds who are ignorant of their real source 
of inspiration.” 

Thus we find that it was the genius of 
woman that created the novel in France in 
the seventeenth century, and carried it to 
fresh fields in the nineteenth century. Can 
we say that, should the work of these three 
women be destroyed, the world would lose 
no masterpiece ? 

In England we find Mrs. Aphra Behn “ the 
first female writer who lived by her pen in 
England.” Mrs. Behn’s first novel was pub- 
lished in 1671 (namely, “The Forced Mar- 
riage” ). Her most famous work, “ Oroo- 
noko” (published in 1608, after her death ), 
contained the phrase “ Pity’s akin to love,” 
which has become a proverb. Dunlop’s “ His- 
‘tory of Fiction” (Vol. III. p. 454, et seq., 
Edinburgh, 1816) speaks of the writings of 
Mrs. Behn as “novels” ;- and Raleigh, in 


“The English Novel” (London, 1804), 
says : “For making use of incidents of real 


life in the service of fiction at a time when 
the heroic romance was at the height of its 
vogue, she [ Mrs. Behn] deserves all credit.” 

It is worthy of note that while the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica awards the honor of pro- 
ducing the first novel in England to Samuel 
Richardson (who published “Pamela: Or 
Virtue Rewarded,” in 1740), Mrs. Behn was 





first in the field as a novelist, and it is quite 
probable that the writings of Mrs. Behn and 
her imitators were of use to Richardson in 
acquiring a style of his own. 

Thirty-eight years passed after the appear- 
ance of Richardson before women novelists 
again came into prominence, at which time 
Frances Burney published “ Evelina” (1778 ), 
being followed by Mrs. Radcliffe (Anne 
Ward ), whose “Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
published in 1794, created a sensation. In 
“The English Novel” Raleigh says: “ Her 
| Mrs. Radcliffe’s] ignorance of the world 
at the time when she wrote was complete 
and many-sided. Human character she knew 
not from observation, but from dreams. The 
landscapes for which she is so justly famous 
are pictures of countries she never saw. 
There is nothing in her books that she did 
not create. And it is a testimony to the 
power of her art that her fancy first conceived 
a type of character that subsequently passed 
from art into life. The man that Lord By- 
ron tried to be was the invention of Mrs. 


Radcliffe.” Dunlop, in “ History of Fiction” 
( p. 486), says : “ Her poetry, like her prose, 
principally consists in picturesque delinea- 


tion” ; and Raleigh (“The English Novel,” 
p. 232) says: “In the power which she as- 
signs to flood and fell, sunset and storm, over 
the moods and passions of her characters, 
she becomes at times almost Wordsworthian.” 
Inasmuch as Mrs. Radcliffe had published 
three novels (“The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne” and “The Sicilian Romance” in 
1790 ; and “ Romance of the Forest” in 1791 ) 
before Wordsworth had published his first 
poem, “An Evening Walk,” which appeared 
in 1793, it could hardly be said that Mrs. 
Radcliffe was influenced by Wordsworth. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica speaks of the 
appearance of Jane Austen’s “Sense and 
Sensibility,” published in 1811, as “an epoch- 
making date.” The same work mentions five 
“illustrious” writers of the Early Victorian 
Period, namely: Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, and 
Charles Dickens. Of these five, three are 
women, comparable, mind you, with Thack- 


eray and Dickens. Thackeray’s “Vanity 
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Fair” is a masterpiece. Shall we not also 
that Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” Gaskell’s 
“Mary Barton,” and Eliot’s “Adam Bede” 
Or shall we say that if 


the literature 


Say 


are masterpieces ? 
all were destroyed 
would lose nothing ? 
In America during the same period we had 
Louisa May Alcott, who in “ Little Women” 
( published in 1868) created as new a field 
of fiction as did Dickens in “ Pickwick 
Papers” or “Oliver Twist.” Since we have 
“Little Women” 
American 


world of 


seen take its place among 


classics, would it not also seem to 
be a masterpiece ? 

In addition the Encyclopedia Britannica 
tells us that the oldest known novel in the 
world was written by Murasaki no Shikibu, 
a Japanese woman, whose story “ Genji Mono- 
gatari,’ though written in the year 1004, is 
comparable with Richardson’s books pub- 
lished seven centuries later. 
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The Classical Review for June ( pp. 98-99 ) 
the ancient Greek with the 
English translation, a complete poem by the 
famous Greek poetess, Sappho, who flour- 
ished 600 years before Christ. I. should 
like to quote it here, but lack of space 
forbids. The poem was published also in 
the Sunday (July 2) edition of the New 
York Times. 

Therefore, regardless of the fact that until 
comparatively recent times women were so 
discouraged from manifesting their 
creative genius that writers like George Sand 
and George Eliot for obvious reasons were 
compelled to assume male cognomens, and 
notwithstanding the denial to women of the 
higher educational advantages for many cen- 
turies, it would seem that their masterful 
works have shown that they possess the cre- 
ative faculty in literature at least. 

Florence M. Poast. 


publishes, in 


much 


Wasuincton, D. C. 





PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING.—IV. 


Some criticism has been made of this se- 
ries of articles upon the point that they do 
not show a proof-sheet or give instruction as 
to its marking. The. specimen sheets are in 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, with full ex- 
planations of characters used, and they are 
accessible to any one, an hour’s time being 
sufficient for their mastery. The only thing 
in present-day use which they do not show is 
the waved line under words to be set in 
“ bold-face,” — black letter or Gothic type, — 
sometimes used for the topic of a paragraph 
or a short subdivision of a chapter. 

The question of a consistent style and of 
good usage in spelling is of great importance. 
You may be told to follow the Century dic- 
tionary, or Webster, the Standard, or an 
English spelling. If the latter, one must keep 
to behaviour, honour, humour ( but not hu- 
mourous — just “humorous” ), and so with 
any other word with “-ous” termination. 


‘ 


Offence, defence, practice (noun ), practise, 
( verb ), criticise, analyse, the double “1” in 
travelling, and like words, but fulfil, instil, 
Now Webster is exactly opposed to 
Offense, defense, practice (noun and 


etc. 


this : 


verb ), criticize, analyze, traveling, raveling, 


groveling, fulfill, instill. Of course all words 
accented on the last syllable always double 
the “1,” as compelling, rebelled. The easiest 
way to attain the chief points of variation in 
dictionaries, is to get De Vinne’s book 
(“Correct Composition,” I think ) where a 
tabular view is given of five or six lexicons. 
Most works agree to our modern use of in- 
dorse, insure, intrust, involve, while keeping 
embed, embitter, encase, entrain, enhance. 
The Standard, which has yielded to the re- 
formers of spelling to a considerable degree, 
spells nozle, dazle, program, tho, clipt, rapt. 
Rime has been taken by all dictionaries, 1 
think. The final “e’ has been dropped be- 
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fore -ment in abridgment, acknowledgment, 
judgment, lodgment. Books still vary on 
fledgling and fledgeling, aging and ageing, 
though singeing and swingeing retain “e” 
before “i” to tell at a glance that singing or 
swinging is not meant. 

A perplexing thing to a proofreader is the 
irregular inflection of a verb. “He tried on 
the coat ; it fit him,” was passed by a begin- 
ner because she had been told that knit was 
a better past than knitted — “ Grandmother 
knit stockings all last month.” We should 
certainly say : “John quit school yesterday,” 
and never “ He wetted his lips in perplexity.” 
A woman’s magazine, published in New York 
but printed somewhere in the West, very 
often has the form “had showed,” as “ Henry 
in past years had showed himself capable of 
earning and saving money.” It is useless to 
reason with such editors and proofreaders by 
giving them examples like “had knowed” or 
“had blowed” — the fact doesn’t stick, un- 
less education and training are there to sup- 
plement it. One such person carefully 
changed in some advertising I once prepared 
“t piece velours, 3 pcs. velours,” etc. to “I 
piece velour, 3 pcs. velours,” etc., and had to 
be shown by the lexicon that “ velours” 
singular as well as plural. 


was 
And here let me 
add a little moralizing : If you ever have any- 
thing to do with advertisements, do not make 
the slightest change from copy, no matter 
how sure you may be that it is wrong — 
question it merely, and avoid trouble. Even 
if Hon. John Wanamaker writes in his 
broadside (as happened not long ago) “ Sa- 
von de Rosarie, beautiful round balls of the 
finest soap, each in satin wrapper, 40 
cents,” don’t write and tell him you thought 
balls were peg-top shape — no; just 
put a “screamer” or two (! !) in the 
margin. 

After settling down in a_well-conducted 
proofroom, you will find yourself taking up 
with interest the division of words — that is, 
where the page is not quite wide enough to 
admit the full word, and a syllable must be 
taken to the next line. Very early it is borne 
in upon one that prefixes and suffixes most 
naturally form a good line of cleavage, — as 


de-grade, re-spond, accord-ing, respect-able, 
depend-ent ; but what shall be done with de- 
stiny, despe-rate, dan-cing, ven-dor? Shall 
we “tear up” the sensible pronunciation 
scheme of those words ? I would not do it, 
especially with -ing words, but keep pranc- 
ing, entranc-ing, vend-or, behav-ior, and also 
des-tiny, desper-ate, valu-able, ami-able, de- 
fend-ant, independ-ent, etc. One of the 
most trying things to an editor is the failure 
of printers’ readers to analyze words. Cor- 
res-pond, ren-aissance, for-tification, make 
nonsensical fragments out of good words. 
Care must be taken, too, for unusual combina- 
tions. A few days ago there came before me 
two lines :— 

** many times had suffered defeat in 
this plan of capturing the city offices.” 


many trying 
It was at the top of a galley — a new set just 
come into the office. I sent for the preceding 
file and found a syllable neatly joining — 
“Tam-.” Years ago a certain large office in 
Cambridge had a fetish of “dividing on the 
vowel,” and in one case, to my certain knowl- 
edge, the division “jea-lousy” appeared in a 
love story. Later, in a law book printed in 
an inland city, I saw a page beginning “gently 
pushing defendant from the platform of a 
moving train.’ My curiosity was great 
enough to make me turn back, and lo! I 
found it, “negli-” ! 

Some points to remember are the 
prohibition of one-letter divisions — e-nough, 
a-ware, i-dea, etc. ; also, two letters at the 
end of word should not be carried down — 
proper-ty, extend-ed, kha-ki, etc., and the 
same rule applies to the first letters of a 
word, where they are what may be called 
“thin” letters — li-brary, fi-nal, it-self 
These are objectionable for two reasons ; 
they form an insignificant combination, and 
are also so slender that they often break 
down in the printing process. Such divisions 
as my-self, de-cide, ha-rangue, are permis- 
sible. I should advise any proofreader, in 
spare time, to make a moderate-sized chart 
(consulting the office dictionary ) to show 
the common divisions, and take up its printing 
with the superintendent. 

Newark, N. J. 


easy 


Arthur Pemberton. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THE WRITER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who has 
anything helpful and practical to say. Articles 
should be closely condensed ; the ideal length 
is about 1,000 words. 


e*-s 


The estimate of the value of the estate of 
Charles Klein, the dramatist, who lost his life 
in the Lusitania disaster, is interesting be- 


cause it gives some of the terms of the play- 
wright’s contracts. The play in which Mr, 
Klein had the most valuable interest at the 
time of his death was “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter,” dramatized from the stories written by 
Montague Glass. This interest is valued at 
$20,000. By an agreement entered into with 
Henry B. Harris in 1910, concerning the play 
“Maggie Pepper,” Mr. Klein was to receive 
five per cent. of the first $4,000 weekly gross 
box office receipts, and ten per cent. there- 
after. He was also to receive ten per cent. 
of the net profits from the production of the 
play in stock. For “Cousin Lucy,” according 
to an agreement made in October, 1914, with 
Al H. Woods, Mr. Klein was to receive $2,000 
advance royalty and $400 for every week of 
performance. For “The Ne’er Do Well,” 
written from Rex Beach’s novel, under an 
agreement with the Authors’ Producing Com- 
pany, Klein and Beach were to receive five 
per cent. on the first $4,000 of gross box of- 
fice receipts and ten per cent. thereafter. The 
playwright was also to receive one-third of 
all royalties from production in stock. For 
“The Third Degree,” written for Klaw and 
Erlanger, Mr. Klein received $2,500 as ad- 
vance royalty. He was to receive five per 
cent. on the first $4,000 gross box office re- 
ceipts, seven and one-half per cent. on the 
next $2,000, and ten per cent. thereafter. 


Writers sometimes get into the habit of 
using the same word or phrase repeatedly, 
as, for instance, in these sentences from a 
story by Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
in Scribner’s :— 
= Oh, 
Armstrong. 
“Sand, yes,” Armstrong threw back. 
“England’s got us, you 
threw at her. 
“No credit to me,” he threw at one. 


“I know all about that, too,” he flung at his 
stately audience. 


damn control, dearie!” he threw at 


young Yankee,” he 


Because of a similar defect, a story in Col- 
lier’s seems adapted in one respect for Snappy 
Stories. The author writes :— 


“In a_ word, 


Smith. 


gentlemen,” snapped Nayland 
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“For reaching windows on an upper floor,” 
snapped my friend. 

“Has Fu-Manchu never attempted outrage, 
murder, in the heart of London before?” he 
snapped. 

“Turn up the light!” snapped Smith. 

“T am looking,” snapped Smith. 

“I am not an inspector,” snapped Smith. 

“Note,” snapped Smith, but his voice was 
slightly hoarse. 


Authors should revise their manuscripts 
after completion carefully enough to discover 
and remove such blemishes. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
nominates the hero of Margaret Deland’s new 
novel, “The Rising Tide,” as the best little 
eyebrow lifter in fiction, saying that in the 
chapters thus far printed he has lifted not 
only sensitive and humorous eyebrows, but 
an amiable eyebrow, a humorously modest 
eyebrow, a rueful eyebrow, an annoyed eye- 
brow, and, she thinks, a bored eyebrow. 
Again, quoting from the Saturday Evening 
Post, “He pictured the latter poised on the 
diving-board, her fine, frank arms upraised, 
and a slight, scoffing smile on her frank, fine 
mouth,” Bert Leston Taylor asks: “And 
the diving-board, was not that fine and 
frank ?” 

s * . 

An author who signs himself “H. Y. A.” 
writes to the New York Times to say that he 
believes that the reason there are not more 
good books for boys — “ books combining in- 
terest with something of educational value 
and true to life” — is that publishers do not 
pay authors adequately. 

“There seems to be a generally prevalent 
idea that authors earn enormous incomes,” 
he says, “and that to write books is a most 
pleasant, easy, and lucrative method of mak- 
ing one’s living. Asa matter of fact, I ques- 
tion if any class of intelligent men and 
women are paid less for the products of their 
brains than authors — especially those who 
write books which are really worth while and 
possess actual and lasting value. 

“Moreover, it is no easy matter to dispose 
of books, even at the starvation prices which 
publishers pay, and to write a fifty- to one- 


hundred-thousand-word book is not such a 
very simple and easy task. 

“I presume,” he goes on, “I am considered 
a fairly successful author, for I have some 
thirty books on the market from such firms 
as Harper’s, Scribner’s, Dodd Mead, Henry 
Holt, the Appletons, etc., and as I am a very 
facile writer and possess a great fund of ac- 
cumulated knowledge, I can produce six to 
ten books yearly. My books are all con- 
sidered standards of excellence in _ their 
fields ; I have never received an adverse criti- 
cism or review ; many of my books are on 
school and library lists as ‘best books,’ and 
they all possess educational value and are 
accurate in every detail, and yet I find it im- 
possible to earn a livelihood from my books 
alone. 

“T have sold books outright and have sold 
them on the royalty basis, and I cannot see 
that it makes the least difference ; the pub- 
lishers hold the matter in their own hands, 
and the author must take what he can get 
or give up in despair. 

“And now, a word as to what publishers 
pay for books. I venture to say not one per- 
son in a thousand has any idea, and many will 
scarcely credit my statements when I say 
that for books of sixty to seventy thousand 
words, sold outright, I have received from 
$150 to $500! And this includes furnishing 
illustrations, proofreading, placing cuts, and 
oftentimes furnishing a cover and jacket de- 
sign as well. In other words, the munificent 
sum of from one to two hundred dollars a 
month is received for one’s actual work, with 
no remuneration for the knowledge and ex- 
perience required to produce the book; no 
return for the years spent in study and 
travel ; no interest on the money invested in 
securing the illustrative material and informa- 
tion. But even this would not be so bad, if 
one could dispose of all one’s output and 
could sell books as fast as written ; but this 
is impossible. If an author writes six or 
more books in a year there is no market for 
his wares, no matter how excellent they may 
be. 

“With such conditions to face, can yov 
wonder that authors with the brains, knowl- 
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edge, and ability to write books which are 
reliable, accurate, and with something of in- 
terest and value in their pages, find it not 
worth while to write and give their knowl- 
edge to an unappreciative world ? So long 
as such authors receive less for a 70,000- 
word book than is paid for a trashy, pre- 
posterous, impossible story of imaginary ad- 
venture or romance, can any one claim that 
there is a premium on brains ?” 


** « 


Perhaps “H. Y. A.” does not get what he 
deserves, but it 1s obvious that if a book, 
properly pushed, is sold on a royalty basis 
and does not bring in a satisfactory remuner- 
ation for the author, the publisher is not to 
blame W. H. H. 


— > 


MORE CONCERNING SHORT STORIES. 


I have just read in the July Writer Ben 
Wistar’s able article entitled “Concerning 
Short Stories,” and for long enough to have 
written numerous short stories I have quite 
accorded with his ideas of what a short story 
should be when it is wholly an artificial prod- 
uct, which means that it has no inspiration 
from a definite fact. In these stories I have 
no hero named Jack, not even a dog ; I have 


tabooed Irene, Percival, and Reginald, and 


such well-worn patronymics as Montgomery 


and Fitzmaurice, Carhart, Cathcart, and Car- 
stairs (I am quoting Mr. Wistar, more or 
less, in this invoice of deletions ). I have no 
characters performing on cigarettes, no allu- 
sions to flowers, frills, furbelows, ribbons or 
laces. “Dearest” is doused, “leafy lanes’ 
are shunted, the moon is chucked — I am not 
quoting Mr. Wistar wholly now — the tinkle 
of banjo or guitar is detinkled utterly, no 
Sabbath bells or curfew is allowed on the 
premises, the “ glitter of silver and cut glass’ 
is tarnished to a frazzle, and so forth, et 
cetera, just as he says all these things shouid 
be in short stories. But does that improve 
the salable quality ? What? You ask if I 
judge a story by its salable quality ? Of 
course, I do, for how else is it to be judged ? 


‘ 


{f it can't be sold, it will never get into print, 
and what is literature but printed matter ? 
If what one writes is never to be read in 
print, who is to know what one writes, or how 
he writes it ? Therefore the real test of real 
literature is its salability. Quod erat demon- 
strandum, which, being interpreted, means if 
you see it in print, it is the goods. 

Only this very day I received back from 
a New York editor a love story written along 
a line I have never seen followed by any 
story writer, short or long, yet it is the one 
thing that more than any other in courtship 
makes for unhappy marriages. All the edi- 
tor could say, or did say, was: “ Why did 
make so sad?” He might 
just as well ask thousands of married people 
Pos- 
sibly if he had printed my story it might have 
been the means of preventing at least one un- 
happy marriage, and invetsely might have 
started two persons not intended for each 
other in a direction which would have resulted 
in two happy marriages. But that is not what 
a short story is for. It is to paint the pic- 
ture rosy and make good reading, regardless 
of results. 


you your story 


why they made their marriages so sad. 


My stories, except this particular one, lean 
to the lighter side of life, and editors tell me 
that they are too frivolous. Maybe they are. 
Darned if I know anything about them, ex- 
cept that I have followed Mr. Wistar’s advice 
and my only regret is that he is not the edi- 
tor of at least ten magazines that I have been 
trying to break into with his kind of stories. 

New York, N. Y.~ WW’. J. Lampton. 


QUERIES. 


this heading questions of literary interest 
answered, so far as possible. 





{ Under 


will be Questions not 


special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


f 
ot 


Will you please tell in THe Writer the 
methods adopted by writers to add new words 
to their vocabularies ? 

Will you also tell whether, in computing the 
number of words in an author’s vocabulary, 
different forms of the same word are counted 
as different words: such as plurals, past 
tenses, adverbial forms, participles, “a” and 
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“an,” words spelt the same but having widely 
different meanings — as interest ( psycholog- 
ical ) and interest ( financial ). 

Pine Rinee, S. D. H. E. Morrow. 

| In estimating the number of words in an 
author’s vocabulary — an exact count is, from 
the nature of things, impossible — different 
forms of the same word are not regarded 
as separate words and particles are disre- 
garded, but words of the same form with dif- 
ferent meanings are counted separately. It 
is possible, of course, to count the exact num- 
ber of different words in an author’s written 
work, but he may not have used in writing 
all the words in his vocabulary. 

One of the best ways for a writer to extend 
his vocabulary is by reading the big diction- 
ary. Study of words and their meanings 
and their derivations will fix them in the 
writer's mind so that they will naturally come 
forward to be used when they are appropriate. 
The study of foreign languages has a similar 
effect. Those who know something of Latin 
and Greek, from which many English words 
are derived, have special knowledge of the 
meaning of such words and should be able to 
use them to the best advantage. Similarly, 
translating from French, or German, or Span- 
ish, for instance, into English and trying to 
reproduce the exact shade of meaning is sure 
to increase the translator's vocabulary, for 
he must hunt until the exact word or phrase 
is found. The different shades of meaning 
of similar words may be studied to advantage 
in the rhetorics and in the books of synonyms 
and antonyms, and words are suggested by 
Roget’s “ Thesaurus of Words and Phrases,” 
a book which-every writer should have al- 
ways within handy reach. Wide reading, of 
course, greatly helps in extending the vocabu- 
lary, provided the reading is attentive and the 
reader takes pains to notice words and ex- 
pressions new to him and at once looks up the 
meaning of those he does not fully under- 
stand. 


These are some of the ways in which a 
writer's vocabulary may be increased. Only 
hints have been given, and an article for THE 
WRITER, written by some one who has given 
especial attention to the subject, will be wel- 


It should be remembered, however, 
that the one who has the most extensive vo- 
cabulary is not necessarily the most effective 
writer. The varied use of words may be 
overdone, and the writer who habitually uses 
words that are strange to his readers will 
miss producing his effect, because he is talk- 
ing over their heads. Plain, simple language 
is always the most effective, with just enough 
ornament and character to give it individuality 
— but that is style, which is born in the writer 
or grows out of his education and experience, 
and in most cases, if not in all, cannot be ac- 
quired. —w. H. H.] 


come. 


May I suggest to contributors to THE 
WRITER that an article dealing with the sub- 
ject “ How to Mail Manuscripts” might be of 
interest to a great many readers. 

Port Ricumonp, N. Y. J. P. Bowles. 

[ THe Writer will be glad to print such 
a contribution. The most important sugges- 
tion is that a manuscript should never be sent 
rolled. Rolling a manuscript puts a pesky 
curl into the sheets that makes them hard to 
handle after the editor, by use of knife and 
saw and meatax has got the roll opened, so 
far as possible without mutilating the manu- 
script. Many editors absolutely refuse to read 
rolled manuscripts and all editors detest them. 
300k manuscripts should be sent with the 
sheets flat and protected by sheets of paste- 
board at the top and bottom of the pile. The 
sheets of all manuscripts should be numbered 
consecutively — preferably at the top — from 
beginning to end, and in the case of book 
manuscripts, not by chapters. There is no 
advantage in sending thin manuscripts fiat, 
and it is much better to fold them to fit en- 
velopes of ordinary size. Some writers have 
the idea that it is better to send such manu- 
scripts unfolded in a large envelope, but they 
are in error. A stamped envelope of the right 
size for the return of the manuscript in its 
original folds should always be enclosed. 
Some writers use for the return envelope one 
slightly smaller than the outside envelope and 
enclose it flat, but this is not a good idea, 
because in cutting open the outer envelope the 
editor is likely to cut the edge of the inner 
envelope without intending to. It is better to 
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open the flap of the enclosed envelope and 
fold it crosswise, once in the case of a 634 en- 
velope and twice if the envelope is a No. Io. 
— WwW. H. H.] 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


The National Sunday Magazine 
York ) wants some good short stories. 


( New 


Contributions for a new magazine, the 
Seven Arts, to appear in the autumn, will be 
considered at once, and payment made upon 
acceptance. The aim of the new publication 
is to be a place for “an expression of our 
American arts which shall be fundamentally 
an expression of our American life.’ The 
editors prefer “that portion” of a writer’s 
work “ which is done through a joyous neces- 
sity of the writer himself.” The Seven Arts 
will publish stories, short plays, poems, es- 
says, and brief editorials. “Such arts as 
cannot be directly set forth in a magazine will 
receive expression through critical writing, 
which, it is hoped, will be no less creative 
than the fiction and poetry. In this field the 
aim will be to give vistas and meanings, 
rather than a monthly survey or review ; to 
interpret, rather than to catalogue.” The 
editors “hope that creative workers them- 
selves will also set forth their vision and their 
inspiration.” Contributions, during the sum- 
mer months, should be addressed to the edi- 
tor of the Seven Arts at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. The staff will be composed of 
James Oppenheim, editor ; Waldo Frank, 
associate editor; and an advisory board 
made up of Louis Untermeyer, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Robert Frost, Edna Kenton, David 
Mannes, and others. 


The American Boy (Detroit) is in the 
market for photographs accompanied by briet 
descriptive manuscript for its department of 
“Novel Inventions and Natural Wonders.” 
Photographs depicting the quaint, the curi- 


ous, the strikingly unusual are desired at alb 
times. Pictures and descriptions of the new 
and novel in science are used. The American 
Boy is in the market for photographs, accom- 
panied by brief descriptive manuscript, of un- 
usual boy activities or accomplishments, and: 
of boys who have accomplished really un- 
usual and interesting things, and who de- 
serve to be nationally notable. The magazine 
does not use purely pictorial photographs. 
All photographs should be glossy prints. Ac- 
companying manuscripts should be type- 
written. Warning is given that many photo- 
graphs are received in a damaged condition 
because of improper packing. 


The National Magazine ( Boston ) is in the 
market for some good short stories. 
The Musical Courier (New York) at 
present needs some articles on educational 
lines in connection with music. 


Travel ( New York) is looking for some 
remarkable photographs and_ well-written 
articles on remote parts of the world. 


The Farmer’s Wife (St. Paul, Minn. ) is 
in the market for short poems on themes that 
will inspire, encourage, or amuse. Dialect 
and vernacular poems are seldom acceptable. 
Payment will be made promptly on accept- 
ance, and prompt decisions will be rendered. 


The National Geographic Magazine 
( Washington ) is fully supplied with mate- 
rial for all its present needs. 


The editor of Motor Print (New York ) 
will be glad to examine manuscripts of all 
phases of motoring; touring stories; un- 
usual experiences of motorists; and _ in- 
teresting personalities in motordom. He is. 
also on the lookout for good photographs of 
both human and motor interest. 
be clear, and full of action. 


These must 


The Motion Picture Magazine and the 
Motion Picture Classic. ( Brooklyn, N. Y. ) 
are always in the market for good, newsy. 
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articles pertaining to motion pictures, with 
illustrations that the editor can use from his 
own stock of several thousand photographs. 


The National Guard Magazine ( Columbus, 
Ohio ) is looking for a good military story, 
of 10,000 words. 


The National Builder ( Chicago ) just now 
especially needs some technical articles on 
building for the smaller contractors. 


The News Letter (San Francisco) espe- 
cially needs some spicy local paragraphs. 


The Modern Priscilla ( Boston ) has no im- 
mediate manuscript needs, but is always glad 
to consider new ideas along its special lines. 


The Nautilus Magazine ( Holyoke, Mass. ) 
wants articles on Practical New Thought, 
Psychology, Efficiency, Sociology, and kindred 
subjects. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) is offering prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
for photographs of “Summer Sports.” Three 
dollars will be paid for each other photograph 
published, and the contest will close Septem- 
ber 1. 


The prize offer of the American Magazine 
( New York) this month is for a 500-word 
letter on “The Best ‘Come Back’ Story 1 
Know.” Prizes are $20, $10 and $5, and the 
competition will close August 15. 


All the world may compete for a $500 prize 
offered by the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, for an essay on prayer. The rules 
are simple. No limit of length of essay is 
fixed, but a range from 4,000 to 6,000 words 
is suggested. Essays may be in any language 
and deal with prayer in any relation. The 
competition will close June 1, 1917, and the 
result will be announced in October, 1917. 


McCall’s Magazine ( New York) will pay 
fifteen dollars for the best solution sub- 
mitted before August 20 of any of the hu- 
man interest problems printed in its August 


number and five dollars each for all others 
which it deems worthy to be printed. 


Holland’s Magazine (Dallas, Texas) of- 
fers $1,000 in prizes (first prize, $500 ; 
second prize, $200 ; three prizes, $100 each ) 
for the best clean, clever stories, not exceed- 
ing 5,000 words, submitted before Novem- 
ber 1, 1916. Additional stories, not prize win- 
ners, may be accepted and paid for at regu- 
lar rates. Stories may be humorous, roman- 
tic or pathetic — only risqué and affinity 
stories are barred. A writer may submit 
more than one story if desired, but stories 
should be mailed separately, with the name 
and address of the author in a sealed en- 
velope attached to each. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Ernestine Evans, whose poem, “ The Level 
Sea,” in McCall’s Magazine for May, was her 
first, and she says, her last, served an ap- 
prenticeship on the Chicago Inter Ocean, and 
was later on the staff of the New York Trib- 
une, and then with the London Chronicle. 
Afterward she traveled through Russia and 
the Balkans. Miss Evans is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, class of 1912, and 
is at present living in New York. 


Oscar Lewis, who wrote the story, “The 
Vigil of Little Antone,” which was printed 
in McBride’s Magazine for June, is a native 
of San Francisco, and is at present living at 
Berkeley, the seat of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is twenty-three years old, and 
has been writing fiction since the beginning 
of 1914, during which time he has sold be- 
tween forty and fifty short stories, besides 
some articles and a few pieces of verse. Mr. 
Lewis has confined his efforts largely to 
boys’ and young people’s periodicals, but he 
has had an occasional short story in such 
magazines as the Smart Set, the Black Cat, 
Top-Notch, besides this one in McBride’s 
Magazine. 


Dean 
Earth,” 


Margaret 
“Mother o’ 


Stevens, whose story, 
appeared in the Juiy 
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Delineator, is the pen name of Mrs. Charles 
S. Aldrich, of Elmwood, Nebraska. Mrs. 
Aldrich was born at Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
was graduated from the 
and from the Iowa State Teachers College. 
Before her marriage to Mr. Aldrich, who is 
a banker in Elmwood, she taught in the pub- 
lic schools of Boone and of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, in Salt Lake City, and in the Iowa 
State Teachers College. She is the mother 
of three small children, and while first of all 
a homekeeper, she has found time in the last 
few years to write eighteen stories and ar- 
ticles, which have been published in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the Woman’s Home 
Companion, the Delineator, the National 
Home Journal, Modern Priscilla, the Ladies’ 
World, and Harper’s Weekly (now merged 
in the Independent ). 


local high school 


Elna 


“ Margaret’s 


Wharton, whose 
Profession,” in the July and 
August Delineators, is her first published fic- 
tion, is the wife of George Nelson Wharton, 
of Washington, the Chief of the Office of 
Information in the Department of Agriculture 
— the official go-between connecting the scien- 
tific workers with the public through the 
daily press and the magazines. Before her 
marriage Mrs. Wharton taught mathematics 
in the New York Normal College (now 
called Hunter College ), of which she is a 
graduate. Her first poem appeared in the 
3rooklyn Eagle when she was a child of ten, 
and little stories of hers were published by 
Miss Elizabeth Jordan in her children’s page 
of the Sunday New York World. Mrs. 
Wharton has been on the outside staff of 
McCall’s Magazine, Suburban Life, and the 
Delineator, and for the past four years she 
has written under pen names for almost all 
the women’s periodicals, including the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, the 
Woman's Home Companion, the Pictorial 
Review, the Designer, the Woman’s Maga- 
zine, Today's, the Mothers’ Magazine, the 
Craftsman, Advertising and Selling, and 
Wear-Ever. Most of this work consisted of 
feature articles or household matter. Mrs 
Wharton also has a story in the July Mothers’ 


Harwood story, 


Magazine, one to come out shortly in the 
Ladies’ World, and three more stories, deal- 
ing with phases of child life, drawn largely 
from her own three children, in the Deline- 
ator. 


McLandburgh 
“ France,” 
well 


Wilson, whose poem, 
appeared in Life for June 22, is 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
Her poem, “ Rheims,” took the recent prize 
in the London Bookman, and her “ Mother- 
hood’s Chant,” in answer to  Lissauer’s 
“Chant of Hate,” has obtained a wide repu- 
tation most versatile writer, a 
member of the Press Humorists Association, 
a Satirist, and a poet, and her output is 
enormous, more than twenty thousand of her 
“ Knicker-Bocker” jokes 


known on 


She is a 


having been sold. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Peck. — The late George W. Peck, ex-gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, in explaining how he 
came to write “ Peck’s Bad Boy,” said, a few 
years ago :— 

“How did I come to think of the bad boy ? 
Well, my son came in one day and told me a 
story about a boy who wrote a note to his 
father in a fine hand, signed ‘ Daisy,’ inviting 
the father to meet her at the corner by the 
bank. Well, it worked, and the old man put on 
his best clothes and stood on the bank corner, 
while that confounded boy kept coming past 
and asking his father what he was waiting for. 
Finally the old man gave the boy a dollar, to 
go to the theatre with, and got rid of him. 
That struck me as funny, and I wrote it up. 
It went into every paper in the United States, 
and I thought if they wanted stuff like that 1 
would give them more of it. It added 80,000 
subscribers to my weekly paper.” 

Wolf. — Emma Wolf was born and edu- 
cated in San Francisco and has never been 
outside of California. She already has four 
novels to her credit. Much of her time is 
given to reading and she writes when she 
feels in the mood. Then she can write 
rapidly and without pause, sometimes work- 
ing all day, only stopping for meals. She 
thinks her chapters out very fully before be- 





ginning to put them on paper, and then often 
reads them aloud to her favorite sister, whose 
suggestions she profits by. She says she does 
not know beforehand how her story is 
coming out more than a chapter ahead, but 
that her characters become real to her and 
take it into their own hands. 

Miss Wolf believes ardently in condensa- 
tion, and says she aims at quality rather than 
quantity. She has never forgotten how, 
when she was a schoolgirl, the teacher re- 
marked of a composition of hers in which 
there was considerable superfluous writing : 
“Your balconies are _ bigger 


than your 
houses.” — New York Sun. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 








The Work of James Whitcomb Riley. — 
Poetry cannot be defined, but it cannot escape 
being recognized. James Whitcomb Riley 
took by divine right the place as an American 
poet which had not been occupied since Long- 
fellow’s tenancy ended. While Aldrich and 
Stedman, pundits of verse, plied their craft, 
the Hoosier Poet blew heart bubbles ; in more 
recent years, when versifiers traveled in 
schools, inventing forms and dressing their 
emptiness in clashing spangles, he went a 
singing way, content with old and tried 
standards of truth and beauty. His songs 
have brought comfort to the troubled, arti- 
culated the hopes of the multitude, and made 
light hearts lighter still. 

His songs were not all honey. He wrote 
for children so that the man or woman in 
them woke responsive. He wrote for men 
and women so that the immortal child in their 
human nature was revived to alleviate adult 
cares. He did not make men wiser or “ bet- 
ter” so much as he made them happier and 
braver. He was in the fullest sense a popu- 
lar poet, his songs of and for the people. 

The year of Riley’s going is the centennial 
of Indiana’s Statehood. Her people must re- 
joice that while he was still with them it was 
put into their hearts to honor him by insti- 
tuting Riley Day. They can pay no post- 


humous tribute more creditable to him and 
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to them than that recognition of the fact that 
in his verses Indiana spoke to the world. — 
New York Sun. 


The Atlantic Plagiarism. — “ Herbert To- 
lan,” who sold the plagiarized story, “ Thirty 
Fathoms Deep,” to the Atlantic Monthly has 
been discovered. He was found by the simple 
procedure of tracing a check sent in payment 
for “ Thirty Fathoms Deep.” The check was 
indorsed first by “Herbert Tolan,” and then 
by a man whose name is known to a 
magazines. 

May 5, after the editors of the Atlantic 
had addressed a letter to the indorser of the 
check, he wrote a charming letter, explaining 
how he happened to’ meet “ Mr. Tolan,” and 
cash a few checks for him. “I presume,” he 
said, “that there must be some trouble about 
the copyright.” But as “Mr. Tolan” was 
supposed to have gone “down into Mexico” 
it would be a difficult matter to trace him. 
Between May 5 and June 1 the attorneys for 
the Atlantic Monthly must have done some- 
thing, for on the latter date the man who 
knew “Herbert Tolan” sent another lettcr 
to the magazine. In this he admitted author- 
ship of the story, and admitted that he got 
the idea from “ Blix.” “My repudiation of 
‘Herbert Tolan,’” he wrote, “was based on 
the fear that I had been guilty of plagiarism.” 
Of course, he continued, he was not, as his 
attorney informed him after examining the 
two stories. ‘“‘ Thirty Fathoms Deep,’” he 
argued, “is based merely on an incident in 
‘Blix’ — the three-paragraph story related 
by the old diver, not more than five hundred 
words at the outside. The beginning and the 
end are entirely dissimilar, and I can not see 
the justice of your claim that the ‘language 
has been reproduced wholesale. There are 
not more than three sentences of ‘Blix’ 


which are identical with ‘Thirty Fathoms 
Deep.’ ” 


few 


The Youthfulness of Authors. — William 
Dean Howells, who has seventy titles of pub- 
lished works to his credit, celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday in March by publish- 
ing in the Century the first instalment of his 
latest novel, “.The Leatherwood God.” He 
is one of a sturdy generation of wr'ters and 
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editors. In the same month Mrs. Amelia E. 
Barr, who has upward of sixty novels on her 
list, reached eighty-five, and ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot, eighty-two. In April, 
John Burroughs, essayist, passed the seventy- 
ninth milestone. Henry Watterson of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal is seventy-six ; 
Henry Mills Alden, editor of Harper's Maga- 
zine, is two months the junior of Mr. 
Howells ; Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the 
Outlook, is a little past eighty-one ; and Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward of the Independent is 
seventy-nine. One of last year’s best sellers 
was a novel by George W. Cable, who is 
seventy-one. Hamilton Wright Mabie will 


join the septuagenarians in December. — The 
Century. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer. 


Harper’s MacGazine. Henry Mills Alden. Edi- 
tor’s Study, in Harper’s Magazine for August. 

A Cottection oF AvtocrapHs. Agnes Repplier. 
Century for August. 

Box Hitt anp Its Memortes — Keats, 
DITH, STEVENSON. Illustrated. Sir Sidney 
Scribner’s for August. 

Amy Lowett: A Lowett, But an 
Everybody’s Magazine for August. 

Tre Manacinc Epitor Speaks TO THE Younc Av- 
THOR EverywHere. Charles Hanson Towne. Mc- 
Clure’s for August. 

Suaxsprere’s Art. Professor F. C. 
Methodist Review for July-August 

Tae Woman Wuro Weraites. Winifred Kirkland. 
Atlantic for July. 

SuBMITTING MANUSCRIPTS TO SuCCESSFUL AUTHORS. 
Contributors’ Club, in Atlantic for July. 

Tue ADVANCE OF THE EnciisH Nove. — X. 
liam Lyon Phelps. Bookman for July. 

H. G. Wetts: Novetist aND PRopaHEeT. 
Haynes Holmes. Bookman for July. 

Literary LANDMARKS OF THE Natrona CAPITAL. 
Illustrated. Paul Wilstach. Bookman for July. 

How “ Marytanp, My Maryrann” Was Weait- 
ten. Bookman for July. 

Tue Uwncortectep Poems or H. 
Brander Matthews. Bookman for July. 

Concerntnc Literary Property. Arthur Bartlett 
Bookman for July. 

With frontispiece and other por- 
Book News Monthly 


MeRreE- 
Colvin. 


IMAGISTE. 


Lockwood. 


Wil- 


John 


C. Bunner. 


Maurice. 

Jean WEBSTER. 
traits. Montrose J. Moses. 
for July. 


Mrs. 
trated. 
for July. 

DaNTE AND FLorence. Illustrated. 
more. Book News Monthly for July. 

Amy McLaren. With portrait. 
Monthly for July. 

Jarcon — Its Cause anp Cure. 
of a prevalent literary disease. 
July. 

THE 
KRASINSKI. 


Iltus- 
Book News Monthly 


Larz ANDERSON AND Her Boogs. 
Mary R. FP. Hatch. 


Ralph Wig- 
Book News 
“Q's” diagnosis 
Current Opinion for 


Potanp : SIGMUND 
Gardner. Catholic World 


Anonymous Poet oF 
Monica M. 
for July. 

Is THERE A 
Poetry” OF 
for July. 

A Criticism or Stewart Epwarp Wuute’s “ Tag 
Gray Dawn.” Charles B. Turrill. Overland Monthiy 
for July. 

Cuarces Keecer, Poet. With portraits. 
Abbott Maclay. Overland Monthly for July. 

Reapinc Outpoors. Bertha Gaus. Health Cul- 
ture for July. 

GOETHE AND ECKERMANN. 
July-September. 

Wat Do We Mean sy Poetry ? 
view for July-September. 

Action, REACTION, AND THE SCRAMBLED Drama. 
Unpopular Review for July-September. 

Grant ALLEN, 1848-1899. Edward Clodd. 
nightly Review for July. 

Tue Appeat OF Poetry at THE Present Hover. 
Sir Herbert Warren. Fortnightly Review for July. 

SHAKSPERE, THE ENGLISHMAN. Professor W. Mac- 
neile Dixon. Hibbert Journal for July. 

THe Patriot Poets or Provence: Some Per- 
SONAL Memories. Constance E. Maud. Nineteenth 
Century and After for July. 

THe Present Disrepute OF S#HAKSPERE. John 
Palmer. Nineteenth Century and After for July. 

Henry JAMES AND THE ENGLISH THEATRE. H. M. 
Walbrook. Nineteenth Century and After for July. 

EpItoRIAL SERVICE. Mrs. H. C. Hotaling. 
National Printer-Journalist for July. 

THe PropaBLe INFLUENCE OF ScHOOLS oF Jovur- 
NALISM ON AMERICAN LiteRATURE. Will H. Mayes. 
National Printer-Journalist for July. 

THe Future or tHE Newspaper Woman. ( Ad- 
dress delivered before the National Editorial As- 
sociation, New York.) Mrs. George E. Hosmer. 
National Printer-Journalist for July. 

Tue Sprrit oF JAPANESE Poetry. 
mon. Dial for July rs. 

Wauat Is a Novet ? 
15. 

A Cuat Asout Georce GISSING. 
derson. Dial for June 22. 

Grant Watte’s SHAKSPERE. 
for June 22. 

A Great Woman and Her Great Work ( Har- 
niet Beecuer Stowe ). With portrait. Mrs. O. W. 
Scott. Zion’s Herald for June 28. 


“Toe New 
Craftsman 


NATIONAL SPIRIT IN 
America? Amy Lowell. 


Mira 


Unpopular Review for 


Unpopular Re- 


Fort- 


Arthur L. Sal- 
James Routh. Dial for July 
Melville B. An- 


H. R. Steeves. Dial 
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THe Backcrounp oF AUTHORSHIP. 
Dwight, Ph.D. 
CERVANTES, 

June 24. 

Tue Story oF Frank Muwnsey. 
Fourth Estate for July 8. 

A Tax with Don Margvuis on tHe “ Cotyum.” 
With portraits of Frank L. Stanton, Don Marquis, 
Franklin P. Adams, “ Uncle Judd” Lewis, and 
Bert Leston Taylor. Recorded by G. W. Harris. 
Editor and Publisher for July r. 

First Arp FoR NEWSPAPER WRITERS. 
ris. Editor and Publisher for July 1s. 

Epwarp Everett Mare at Harvarp COLLEGE. — 
V. Abigail Clark. Christian Register for June 29. 

Epwarp Everett Hate: PREPARATION FOR THE 
Ministry. VI. — (1839-46). Abigail Clark. Chris- 
tian Register for July 6. 

Epwarp Everett Hare. VII. — Preparation for 
the Ministry. Abigail Clark. Christian Register for 
July 13. 

A Trisute TO ANNA FULLER. 
for July 20. 

Tue Russtan Pickwick (Gogol). Alice Birkhead. 
Reprinted from the English Outlook in the Chris- 
tian Register for July 20. 

Epwarp Everett Hate 


Rev. C. A. S. 
Zion’s Herald for June 28. 
With portrait. Literary Digest for 


With portrait. 


G. W. Har- 


Christian Register 


1x Worcester. — I. 


Rev. Calvin Stebbins. Christian Register for July 
20 

Georce Kennan. With portrait. William H. 
Dall. Outlook for -July 109. 


German War Literature, Thomas F. A. Smith. 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the 
Living Age for July 29. 

SHAKSPERE IN RvssIA. 
Reprinted from 
Age for July 29. 

Tue Art or Henry James. Wilfrid L. Randell. 
Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Living Age 
for July 29. 

A New Dostorevsxy. Reprinted from the Lon- 
don Nation in the Living Age for July 29. 


Professor K. Arabazhin. 
the London Times in the Living 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who has been 
visiting Japan, is coming to lecture in the 
United States. 


Mrs. Eleanor Gates Moore has taken action 
to have her marriage to Frederick F. Moore 
annulled. Her first husband, Richard Wat- 
son Tully, secured a divorce in 1914, in which 
year Mr. Moore’s wife also was granted a 
divorce. Mrs. Moore asks for annulment of 
her second marriage now because there is a 
question as to its legality, the marriage having 
taken place before the antecedent divorces 
became final. 





The Henry Howland memorial prize of 
$1,500, awarded by Yale every second year 
to “the citizen of any country for marked 
distinction in literature, fine arts, or the 
science of government,” has been given post- 
humously to Rupert Brooke. 


Rupert Brooke’s poems have had a sale of 
22,000 copies. 


The Bookman says that the total of 
American books published in 1915 was the 
smallest for any year since 1908 ; 9,734 was 
a falling-off of 2,276 from the total of ror4. 
The shrinkage was not, as might be supposed, 
mainly in importations. Upon American 
writers the war has had a cramping influence. 
The number of their works last year was 1,631 
less than the number for 1914. The only 
classes of literature showing a gain were 
history, business books, and works on domes- 
tic economy. 


Horace Greeley was instrumental in the 
preservation of Thoreau’s accounts of his 
journeys in the Maine woods. After Thoreau 
had tried in vain to publish the manuscript, 
Greeley finally sold it to the Union Magazine 
for seventy-five dollars, keeping twenty-five 
dollars as commission. 

A three-volume index of “Books on the 
War,” recently published, includes about 5,000 
volumes and covers twelve months from 
August, 1914. A fourth volume, now in press, 
takes the record to April, 1916, and indexes 
another 5,000 books. 


Frank Harris’s long-heralded book on Os- 
car Wilde, “Oscar Wilde: His Life and 
Confessions,” is published by the author, in 
New York, in two volumes, at $10 a copy in 
its least expensive form, and at $20 on Japa- 
nese vellum. 

“William Wordsworth : His Life, Works, 
and Influence,” by George McLean Harper 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), is a compendious 
biographical narrative and study of Words- 
worth, with especial emphasis upon the 
hitherto neglected records of his earlier years. 

“John Strange Winter,” a volume of per- 
sonal record, by Oliver Bainbridge, is pup- 
lished by East and West, Ltd, 3 Victoria 
Street, London. 
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“Alfred Russel Wallace: Letters and 
Reminiscences,” by James Marchant ( Harper 
and Brothers ), contains much of interest, in- 
between 


important correspondence 


Wallace and Darwin. 


cluding 


“Maurice Maeterlinck : Poet and Phil- 
osopher,” by Macdonald Clark ( Frederick A. 
Stokes Company ), is an account of Maeter- 
linck’s life, and a study of his philosophy. 

“Samuel Butler, the Man and His Work,” 
by John F. Harris, is published by Grant 
Richards, London. 

“Dante, How to Know Him,” by Alfred 
M. Brooks, is published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 

“Anna Jameson: Letters and Friendships, 
1812-1860,” edited by Mrs. Steuart Erskine, 
is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In the fifth and sixth volumes of the 
Writers of the Day Series, to be issued this 
month by Henry Holt & Co., Joseph Conrad 
will be discussed by Hugh Walpole, and 
Thomas Hardy by Harold Child. 

“ Shakspere,” by George Lyman Kittredge, 
an address delivered on April 23, 1916, in 
Sanders Theatre, is published by the Harvard 
University Press. 

“ Shakspere,” by George Edward Wood- 
berry ( printed for the Woodberry Society ), 
is an address delivered at the tercentenary 
celebration of Brown University. 

“John Milton,” by Elbert N. S. Thompson, 
is published by the Yale University Press. 

“Good English in Good Form,” by Dora 
Knowlton Ranous, is published by the Sturgis 
& Walton Company. 

“English Literature,” by Julian W. Aber- 
nethy, Ph.D., is published by the Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York. 

In “The Rise of English Literary Prose” 
(Oxford University Press) Professor 
George Philip Krapp treats in detail “the 
period of discovery,” extending from the 
latter half of the fourteenth century to the 
first quarter of the seventeenth. 

“The Mechanism of English Style,” by 
Lewis Worthington Smith, is published by 
the Oxford University Press. 


Pulitzer’s Review is a new monthly pub- 
lished by Walter Pulitzer, New York. Ac- 
cording to its announcement it will stand for 
political purity, for national defence and 
adequate preparation, and for protection of 
American industries. 

The Masses ( New York ) appears doubled 
in size, having annexed another radical 
monthly, the New Review. 

The Scoop (Chicago) “written by news- 
paper men for newspaper men,” after a lapse 
in publication owing to the illness of its edi- 
tor, will hereafter be a monthly at two dollars 
a year. 

Pitts Duffield has retired from active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of Duffield & Co. 
(New York), which he founded in 1903, 
with Rector K. Fox, as Fox, Duftield, & Co. 
Frederic S. Hoppin, formerly with Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, but during recent years with 
Duffield & Co., succeeds him as president of 
the company. 

“Indian Names, Facts, and Games,” by 
Florence M. Poast, is the title of a booklet 
shortly to appear from the James William 
Press of Washington, D. C. It is 
designed to meet some of the popular mis- 
conceptions regarding the American Indians, 
and to supply various Indian names, particu- 
larly for the use of Camp Fire Girls, of a 
personal nature as well as for camps, country 
homes, boats, etc. 

The estate of Mrs. Glenn Ford McKinney 
(“Jean Webster”) is valued at more than 
$100,000. 


3ryan 


The estate of Charles Kleir is valued at 
$157,668, including a life insurance policy for 
$100,000. 

Howard P. Taylor died in New York July 
7, aged seventy-eight. 

Miss Anna Fuller died im Boston July 11, 
aged sixty-two. 

Professor Elie Metchnikoff died in Paris 
July 15, aged seventy-six. 

Miss Amanda M. Douglas died at Newark, 
N. J., July 18, aged seventy-nine. 


James Whitcomb Riley died in Indianapolis 
July 22, aged sixty-three. 
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